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This document, reviews 10 specific and sequential ' 
steps which -have emerged a-fe. being particularly effective in assisting 
< clients in developing indiyj.dualized behavior change goals in 
' psychotherapy* The therapist and 'client typically work through %hBse. ■ 
steps togethe;c nea? the Keginniijg of treatment, but only after the, . 
Calient has had, the opporiuJiity- to ventilate the nature of his-concern 
v'and to become awaxe of the therapist' s in volvement with him^^.The 
therapist irftroduces the task by explaining its nature and indical^ing^^ 
that cliefits' are often aided by the very act of expressing their^ I 
concerns .with a view toward specific behavioral change goalsw^ "^teps 
in the .tJi^rapeutic .process include setting of: (1) general goal; (2) 
.•behavi^i goal; (3) -.observable behavior^L goal; (4) si)exrtrtic 
observable behavioral goal' (limiting the 'scope of th^ behavior and 
designating the time, 'p,laceV person, or conte^tV; ^ (5), base rate; * (f V' 
criteria of failure; ^n) /|:,earity, checjc; .(8) /ii^pprtance check; (9) 
contract; and (10) cfi*fexia f or evaluatioty^and ^"teiieg'^tiation. _ 
Jilthough the .procedii^^ .was developed for iH^^dLVidUal behavior change^ . 
r|the same steps ''can. tfa^ used effectively in group tfeerapy* ' 

'•^."r^A'Uthor/pc) « / ^ . — ^ :/ 
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T>e-^e of behavioral criteria of client change is frequently noted in 
_J ,the psychotherapy llterati^re both by behaviorally oriented therapists, and 

increasingly by those of other orientations* In many therapeutic circumstances, 
the procedure of choice Is often'that of developing such criteria with the client 
as .an Integral .paxt' of . f - . ^. ^ 

-^KrtiinHoitz^and Tho^esen (1969) imply that sucKan 2^J>prpaLch Involves two 
steps: (1) ♦identifying a problem in behavioral termsv and based on that^ 
(2) develop! ng/indivi^iializ-edrbehavlor change goals. The latter step Is 

' - • " " . . ' ^ ■ ' y.- ■ 

_ :designed to 1 , help the client^ describe how he would like to act instead, 
■of the^vay in whicA he currently ^cts (p. 8)." Els7ewhere,, Krumboltz (1^66) 
has noted that "One set of statements cannot apply to all clients: : • there . 
^ may be a virtually unlimited number X}! g<)^ls toward which counselors might 

help their 'clients^ strive. The goals of one client might be in direct 

• - * / - * ' 

cpntradlctlbn to the gbals of another client (p,, 154). Thus the focus Is upon 

^- ■■ ■• ■/•■ ' ■ 

the indivlduaUzatjion of the*^behaylor change goal(s),for each client. 
^ ^^Wlthln the past few yfears numerous, investigators have used sucji 
^--^Or-^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ ^^^^^^^^ change goals as therapy outc6me measures. However, 
*in ntf^as.e has the exact procedure for deyelopXng) such g;oals been described. 
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The present paper Is designed to fill tha^ gap by presenting the' systerrtatiq 
procedur.e deVelopted^and tested over the. last severar years at Colorado Stat^ 
University. The proc.edure was first designed and employed by Uhlemann 
(J969) and UhVcmannc^nd Weigel (1969). Applications to a variety of treatment 

situations have been reported by Aiggiki (1970), Arbes and Hubbell (1973), 

' ]' ■ ■ ^ 

• Fulton, W^igel ani Getting (19.6^), Morrill, Fulton, Weigel, Getting, Hurst, 

■and Haw^6s (1969), and Weigel (1971). ^ ' ' 

Ten'specific find sequential steps h^ve emerged a« Ijeing jjarticularly 

effective in assisting clients in developing individualized behavior. change 

goals. These are typically gone through by therapist and ^client near the 

beginning of treatmeE^ but after the client has had the opportunity to 

ventilate the nature of hib concern(s) and to experience the th^rapist^s 

i ' 

involvement with him.. The therapist introducejB the task by explaining its 

. ' ' *• ' ' 

nature, and indicating that clients are often aiied by the very act of - . 
formulating their concerns toward specific behavioral Change goals! Therapist 
and client together then begin the following t€^' steps. 

!• General Goal(s): The client is first helped to generat^ what change(s) 
he feels to be most inrportan t as a- result of his'tWrapy experience. 
, Initially, many clients mention goals on a feeling dimension (e. g. , '1 
would like to feel more at ease around people. ^0 and/or at a very 
general level (e. g. , VI want \o be liked better. A very few may 
/ suggest go^ls felt by the therapist either to be undepirable jfor the 

* . ) ' ' 

patieni (Krumbo^tz and Thoresen, 1969) or for society. In such-rare ^ 



cirQtma stances the therapist needs to be forthright with the client, 
and to attempt to assist t±te client In generating alternate goals 
acceptable to both. . ^ ^ , ' 

2. Behavior Goal ; .The client is then ^^[s sis ted in framing those agreed 
upon general goals into behaviora.1 terms. One effective way is to • 
ask, '/How would you behave differently if you reached your goal?** 
(e. g. , Therapist : ''How would you behave diffena^ntly if you felt 
more at ease around people?*' Client ; would stop a voicing 

O ' • » ' 

people. ''). As Krumljoltz and Thoresen (1969)Hxave warned, cire 

/ 

must be taken that the behavior goal generated by the client represents 

i 

a change in the client's own behavior, not in the behavior of others. 

, . "'^ ^ ■ • ' "1 ' 

3. Observable Behavioral Goal ; The next step is to assist the client , 

' - ; : ^ . 

in making the behavior goal as oljservable as pbssible. It is of^^n 
help'fial to askf *'-How could I tell that you had changed?" 
(e. g. , Therapist: ."Ho.w* could I tell that you had stopped avoiding 
• peopl^.?" Client: '*You could see me actually hold, conversations 



v-^th people. "). - * • 

4. Specific Observable Behavioral Goal :, The client s^hould then be ^ 

assisted in making his observable goal even more specific (if possjible). 
Two helpftil ways of doing so are: ' , ' ' ^ * 

A. . Limiting 'the scope of the behavior : For example, thj^ client 
might limit his benavio!r,.goal to talking in conversations, 
initiated by ottfers, with initiating cbnvers'ationls himself \ 
i'*' perhaps as a later goal. • ^ ^ 
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^- Designati ng' the time, place, peris'on. or context ; For 

■ . . 

example, the client might limit his behavior goal to talking ' 
> in conversations -initiated by others: (1) during the dinner i 



hour, ^2) iii his rooming house lobby,. (3) to. the man in the 

I ' ' ' ". 

^ ' . " room, or (4)' ^en women are presents 

. ' ' » , ^ ' ■.. 

Care must be taken that the specific, observable behavior goal 

whichHs developed is still an important aspect of a central behavior 

' ' *■ • ' 

that the client desires to change. • 

5. Base Rate: A base rate for later comparison is established by asking 
the client to describe his current behavior on the dimension of his ' 

specific goal. "How frequently do you do this now?", or "How well 

^ - ■ > ' ' ' ' 

. do you do this now?" -will typicaUy generate an estimate of the 

V 

quantity and/or quality of his present behavior. Alternatively, a 
charting procedure by the client (or others) can be initiated at this 
point. Progress ia behavior change i^ determined by comparisons of 
. -these base ;rate data -with fr'equencies generated later / 
6, Criteria of^ailure: The behavior goal' is then further r^efined by ' 
assistin|:i:h^^lient to formulate, "How could I te.ll that you were 
■doing eyeE^|i:se than you ar^ doing'}i6w in achieving your, behavior 
goai? Gfclt|ria of failure, again, should be observable and • - 



specific, - ^/is important to elicit this concept so that it will be 
possible fcctjlbserve negative dls well as positive chdnge'. 
T. Reality Check; The clieAt is then asked to eiraluate the behavior 
goa:l generated to see whtffher ^t is realistic in terins of: . (1) his 

. . r. 5 
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present behavior in that area {u e». selling umrealistically high goals), 
and (2) whether, external circximstances would make it possible for 

4 A 

him to achieve his goal (e^. g., $ Client; want to call up more wom^n 



"for dates, *but the Army is assigning me to a year in Antartica, ... 
It is important that clients generate goals that are achievable. 
8. Importance Check : *After proceeding this far, the client is asked 

to re^think whether t?he behavioV goal he has chosen represents an 

' . ' ' ' ' ' . . . , • , <i 

important aspeci of the behaviors he most wishes to change as a^ 
result of his treatment e^perienc^ei Somei> clients at this fioint * • 
o^ggfst that they have perhaps not been dealing with the most 

important area of difficulty (i. e, have be^n di8l::ussing a ^'presenting 

' „ ' ;^ ' ; " / .\ ^ 

pt'oblem^*); dthers see new andixiore important -area^ of change as a 

\ • ^ / V 

repult'oj the procedure" per se'. When this occurs, th^ therapist » 



and client begin again with step one. 

' ' ' 

9. Contracts When these steps have culminated in a specific 



ic> ob^^rvable 
er thatithis is* 



behavior goal, the therapist and client then agree together 
the goal toward which the client will work. In some circumstances, 
.a written contract signed by both therapist and client (wiih copies 
Ifdr both) has proven to be a particularly effective medium far client 
cqjnmitment to the treatment pr9gram. , , ' 

10, Evaluation and Renegotiation; As the treatment proceeds, the client 
and therapist may evaluate the client's behavi^ against his base 
rate and behavior goal on a ntunber of occasions. If good progress 
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toward a goal i.8 made, the client may wish to renegoti^e his 
cpntractf^ and set a somewhat more difficult behavior goal. Such . 
renegotiations may occur a nuxxiber of times duri|ig| the treatment:^ 

; program. .Con\rersely, if the client does not prc^ri^s toward his 

^' ^ ^ ^ , - ' * ^ i • * - ' 

behavior goal, or shows negative change', it.may be necessary to 
renegotiate vand Vet a more achievable initial, behavior goal. It 



.should be noted that^ome clients wish to work simultaiieously on 

any number of behavior goals, Exp'ferienc.e suggests' that work toward 
S ' ' ' ' i ' ' - * ' ^ ^ ' 

mote than two simultaneous behaviol? goals is "not efficacious, and X 

that dissipation of client effort mitigates against positive behavior 

" change in any one area. , " 

, . ' ' A'" 

Thusfar, this procedure for developing individualize^d behavior change , 

' . **' ' • ' 

goals wjLth clients has been described as it is used in individual therapy. 
However, the same steps are appjfopriate for preparing clients for group 
therapy OX '^growth group'* (e. g., encounter, sensitivity, warkshop) 
experiences. In "growth groups** in particular a tendency exists for 
participants (and, unfortunately, some leaders) to have only implicit goals 
to be met as a result of the experience, and even these are often vague, 
global and diffuse. This may lead to aimlessness or directionlessness' in 
group interaction. The developn(ient of specific observable behavior. change 
goals prior to the experience can mitigate* against such feelings and act 
to focus participants' expectations and efforts during the group. 
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The procedure, (^wtth minor adaptations) has also laeen used quite 
successfully in the groUp setting per se'. with group member? assisting 
each other in generating their own indiWdualized behavior goals. Early> 
' positive experience with this approach led to the development of a 
semi -structured, self- instructional worksheet (Uhlemann- and Moore, 1972), 
which asei'sts group participants in working with group leaders and other 
.participants to develop indi^dualized behavior goals. :^ecept usage suggests 
that this semi- structured approach facilitates implementation of goal setting 

» 

procedures in the group (Ellinger, 1973; Lutker, 1972; Uhlemann, 1973). 

/ Trends in psychotherapy practfce and research suggest that the use 
df behavior goals will He with us for a long time. In the present paper we 
have attempted to detail" wljat has proved to b^ an effective procedure for'" - 
developing suc^ goals with clients. It is suggested that other therapists/ 

investigators specify their procedures in future work.. Only then will it be 

, . * - - * i ' 

possible for others to replicate J)rocedures in treatment^ or'td assess 
difference^'s anxong studies reported. 
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